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Jews in Armenia in the Ancient 
Period (First Century BCE 
to Fifth Century cE) 


2.1 Introductory Remarks 


“It is most unlikely,’ J. Russell writes, “that there were no Jews in 
earliest Armenia, since the exilic communities’ were well estab- 
lished in Syria, northern Mesopotamia, and Media. . . for centuries. 
Nor need we suppose that it was impossible that some of them 
married Urartians and Armenians”? This statement seems plau- 
sible, and one could add to it the possibility that some Jews came to 
Armenia from the neighboring kingdom of Adiabene, whose royal 
house converted to Judaism in the first century cE. Yet no evidence 
supporting either of these suppositions has survived in known 
sources that might provide us with documented connections to 
or information about such exiled Jews who took up residence in 
Armenia. Two further possibilities have been raised and will be 
discussed and refined in the present study: first, that Jews were 
brought to Armenia by the renowned king Tigran II in the frame- 
work of his policy of synoecism;? second, that in Armenia there 
had developed a considerable number of Judaizers who were often 
reckoned with the Jewish community.* 

The preserved evidence for Jews in Armenia is both scattered and 
episodic. The following chapters discuss the attestations known 
to us to their presence there during the Ancient and Medieval 
periods. The most prominent early historical reports relate to 
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the Hellenistic-Roman period, such as those retailed by P‘awstos 
Buzand and Moysés Xorenac‘i,’ and from different perspectives 
by Josephus Flavius and Plutarch. They relate that Tigran II the 
Great settled Jews in Armenia in the first century BCE. Such direct 
reports are few and rare, but when they exist they are very good 
evidence, though of course subject to the critical reading that is 
demanded for the utilization of all historical sources. 

In Armenian sources dating from the fifth and later centuries 
CE, there is considerable information about Jews in Armenia, or 
more precisely, the settlement of Jews in Armenia and the later ex- 
pulsion of Jews from certain Armenian cities. Here we discuss this 
information in detail. Once assessed critically, this evidence makes 
it quite clear that there were Jews in Armenia, first attested in the 
first century BCE and clearly present by the fourth century CE. 


2.2 The Oldest Evidence in Armenian 
Literature: Jews Deported from Armenia 
by the Persians (368/9 cE) 


The first ancient Armenian literary source to mention Jewish pop- 
ulation in Armenia is the History of Armenia ascribed to P‘awstos 
Buzand,° probably composed in the third quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury cE.’ The long passage (4.55) that refers to multitudes of Jewish 
families living in Armenian cities concerns one of the most disas- 
trous and fateful events in the history of Armenia, namely the in- 
vasion and ravaging of the country by Persian troops circa 368/9.8 
As a consequence of that invasion, almost all significant Armenian 
cities were ruined and devastated, and their inhabitants, who, ac- 
cording to P‘awstos, were exclusively Armenians and Jews, were 
captured and taken to Persia. The historian speaks of more than 
ninety-five thousand Jewish families that were settled in seven 
Armenian cities: ArtaSat, Valarsapat, Eruandasat, Zarehawan, 
Zarisat, Van, and Naxcawan. This campaign by the Persian king 
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Shaptr II (reigned 309-379) formed the completion of a series 
of strenuous diplomatic and military actions. He directed these 
actions toward the subjection of the disobedient country following 
the peace agreement he concluded with the Roman emperor 
Flavius Jovian (363-364) in 363. 


2.3 The Historical Background: The Events 
of 363-368/9 


To clarify the context in which the Jewish families are mentioned, 
we must present briefly the sequence of events leading up to the 
Persian conquest of these Armenian cities. The most reliable de- 
scription is by a contemporary eyewitness, the Roman historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus (ca. 330-395 cz). He relates that the 
emperor Julian (361-363 cE) crossed the river Euphrates and 
campaigned against Persia;!° King Arsaces of Armenia (Aršak II, 
ca. 350-368/9 CE) was Julian’s ally (23.2). The Romans subjugated 
several towns and strongholds on their way (24.1, 2, 4, 5) and 
reached Ctesiphon, the winter capital of the Persian kings (24.6)." 
However, although here Julian’s army won a brilliant victory, the 
Roman emperor and his generals decided not to besiege the city, 
regarding that as a “rash and untimely” undertaking, and so they 
retreated (24.7). Julian was killed in a subsequent battle (25.3),!” 
and, “as if by the blind decree of fortune,’ Flavius Jovian, “a 
slothful, weak man,” was chosen as emperor.!> Under the pressure 
of the starving and exhausted Roman soldiers, Jovian concluded 


> « 


a thirty-years’ “shameful treaty” (ignobile decretum) with Shapur 
II, ceding to the Persians five provinces west of the Tigris and the 
cities Nisibis and Singara (25.7). Then Ammianus indicates what 
this agreement stipulated regarding Armenia (25.7.12). 

Based on this agreement, some time later (in about 368/9) 
Shapur’s army destroyed the seven Armenian cities and moved 


their Armenian and Jewish inhabitants to Persia. “To these 
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conditions, !* Ammianus writes, “there was added another which 
was destructive and impious, namely, that after the completion of 
these agreements, Arsaces, our steadfast and faithful friend, should 
never, if he asked it, be given help against the Persians. This was 
contrived with a double purpose, that a man who at the emperor’s 
order had devastated Chiliocomum) might be punished, and 
that the opportunity might be left of presently invading Armenia 
without opposition,” 

The same events, Julians campaign, the Romans retreat, Julian’s 
death, and the conclusion of the peace treaty between Jovian and 
Shapur II, are also described in detail in the Nea Historia (3.12-31) 
of the early sixth-century Byzantine author Zosimus.'° He says 
(3.31.2) that, according to the treaty, “the Persians also took away 
most of Armenia, allowing the Romans to keep only a small part,” 
but this concerns more the aftermath of the truce than the agree- 
ment itself. 

P‘awstos Buzand, too, knows about the fatal treaty (4.21): “When 
peace came between the Greek king!” and Sapuh king of Persia,” he 
writes, “the Greek wrote a letter of covenant, sealed it, and sent it to 
the king of Persia. .. . ‘I give you, he said, ‘the city of Mcbin,'* which 
is in Aruestan, and Syrian Mesopotamia. And I am withdrawing 
from the Armenian Midlands. If you are able to attack and sub- 
ject them, I shall not support them?” P‘awstos also states that the 
Roman emperor had to send such a letter to the king of Persia be- 
cause he was in a difficult situation. 

Further, P‘awstos narrates that Shapur II waged war against 
Arak II, king of Armenia. According to Hakob Manandian, this 
happened in the year 364 cz, and for four years the Armenians were 
able to resist the attacks of the powerful Persian army.’ Finally, 
as Ammianus witnesses, after deceitfully summoning Aršak to 
Persia and executing him,” Shāpūr conquered most of Armenia, 
including the royal stronghold Artogerassa (Artagers).”! Thus, the 
destruction of the seven cities and the capture of Armenians and 
Jews, to which chapter 4.55 of P‘awstos’s History of Armenia bears 
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witness, should be viewed in the context of this last and victorious 
incursion of Shaptr’s armed forces into Armenia. 


2.4 The Information on the Conquest of 
the Cities: Accurate or Legendary? 


P‘awstos Buzand’s work is a very important source for the history 
of fourth-century Armenia.” However, scholars have concluded 
that the book is largely based on oral traditions rather than on 


any written account,”° 


and that it contains many inaccuracies and 
fabulous stories. Consequently, before dealing with the ethnicity 
and numbers of the deported inhabitants, we must first determine 
whether or not the main substance of P‘awstos’s testimony is rooted 
in reality. In other words, is it true that, in the fourth century, the 
cities of ArtaSat, ValarSapat, EruandaSat, Zarehawan, ZariSat, Van, 
and Naxčawan were seized and destroyed by the Persians and their 
citizens taken captive? 

Ammianus Marcellinus provides valuable information which, 
although for the most part lacking specific details, in general 
corroborates P‘awstos’s words. According to Ammianus, the result 
of the peace treaty “was that later... Arsaces was taken alive, and 
that the Parthians** amid various dissensions and disturbances 
seized a very great tract of Armenia bordering on Media, along 
with Artaxata” (25.7.12). Artaxata (Artasat) is the first of the 
seven cities listed by Buzand, and the “very great tract of Armenia” 
(Armeniae maximum latus) might well have included the 
other six. 

Later, after his reference to Arsacess (Aršaks) execu- 
tion (27.12.3), Ammianus tells about the same encroach- 
ment of Shāpūrs troops into Armenia (368/9), resulting in 
the seizure and destruction of the royal fortress Artogerassa 
(27.12.11-12): “Sapor... mustering greater forces began to devas- 
tate Armenia with open pillage. ... After burning the fruit-bearing 
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trees and the fortified castles and strongholds that he had taken 
by force or by betrayal, he blockaded Artogerassa with the whole 
weight of his forces and after some battles of varying result and the 
exhaustion of the defenders, forced his way into the city and set it 
on fire, dragging out and carrying off the wife and the treasures of 
Arsaces? 

Ammianus confirms the capture of Artaxata in the first passage 
cited earlier (25.7.12), and by “the fortified castles and strongholds” 
(castella munita et castra), which Shāpūr burned (27.12.12), he 
may have also meant Vałaršapat, Eruandašat, Zarehawan, Zarišat, 
Van, and Naxčawan. As to the deportation, ethnicity, and num- 
bers of the inhabitants, one has to rely, as far as it is reasonable, 
on P‘awstos Buzand’s and, additionally, on Movsés Xorenac‘i’s 
information.” 


2.5 P‘awstos Buzand, 4.55 


Then? Sapuh (Shāpūr) king of Persia sent two of his 
princes . . . against the realm of Armenia. . . . They came to the 
great city of Artasat and took it. They destroyed its wall, carried 
off the hoarded treasures that were there, and captured the en- 
tire city. And they carried off from the city of ArtaSat nine 
thousand Jewish households who had been taken prisoners by 
King Tigran Arsakuni out of the land of Palestine, and forty 
thousand Armenian families, whom they took from the city of 
Artasat.... They . . . destroyed every building in the city to its 
foundations . .. emptied it of all its population.” 


The same happens to six other Armenian cities: from ValarSapat 
the Persians take away “nineteen thousand families,” adult men, 
women, and children; from EruandaSat, they take away twenty 
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thousand Armenian families and thirty thousand Jewish families; 
from Zarehawan in Bagrewand they take away five thousand 
Armenian families and eight thousand Jewish families; from 
ZariSat, in the district of Aliovit, they take away fourteen thousand 
Jewish families and ten thousand Armenian families; from Van, 
in the district of Tozb, they take away five thousand Armenians 
and eighteen thousand Jewish families; and from Naxcawan, they 
take away two thousand Armenian families and sixteen thousand 
Jewish families. Naxcawan is also the gathering place of the Persian 
army and of all other captives, who are then taken to Persia, to 
King Shāpūr II. 

Table 2.1 lists the cities and the captured inhabitants according 
to P‘awstos. 


Table 2.1 The Cities and the Numbers of Their Captured Armenian 
and Jewish Inhabitants according to P‘awstos Buzand 


City name Province Number Number of Number 
of Jewish Armenian of families 
families families (ethnicity 

unspecified) 

ArtaSat 9,000 40,000 

Vałaršapat 19,000 

Eruandašat 30,000 20,000 

Zarehawan Bagrewand 8,000 5,000 

Zarišat Aliovit 14,000 10,000 

Van Tozb 18,000 5,000 

Naxcawan 16,000 2,000 


Total: 95,000 Total: 82,000 
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2.6 What Do the Numbers Indicate 
and What Might “Jews” (4ntiwyp) 
in P‘awstos Buzand Mean? 


As is evident from Table 2.1, among the cities mentioned, 
Armenians formed the large majority of those exiled only from 
ArtaSat, the most celebrated Armenian metropolis of the ancient 
world. Regarding VatarSapat, the proportion of Jews to Armenians 
is not clear, for P‘awstos gives only the total number of the citizens, 
without indicating their ethnicity.?* In the other five cities the 
Jewish families, in various ratios, form the majority, which is es- 
pecially striking in the cases of Van and Nax¢awan. It is interesting 
that in the History by the ninth-tenth-century historian T‘ovma 
Arcruni (1.10), the same numbers (five thousand and eighteen 
thousand) of the inhabitants of Van are given, but the number 
of Jews, on the contrary, is five thousand and of Christians (not 
“Armenians”!) is eighteen thousand.” 

P‘awstos’s information, very likely not based on any documen- 
tary evidence but just acquired by word of mouth, should not be 
accepted at face value; no doubt, the numbers of both Armenian 
and especially Jewish inhabitants are greatly exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, Manandian concludes that in the days of Tigran and 
later on during the Arsacid reign, not the Armenians themselves 
but the foreign settlers, in the first place Jews and Syrians, played 
the leading role in the country’s commercial affairs.*° Garsoian 
infers that “the Armenians of this period were not city dwellers 
at any level of society?! and that the information provided by 
P‘awstos shows “almost invariably that the Jews composed the 
majority of the early Armenian urban population”?? These 
conclusions based on P‘awstos Buzand are disputable and too cate- 
gorical, but we can clearly state the following: if there were not con- 
siderable numbers of Jews in Armenia at the time of the Persian 
expedition of 368/9, P‘awstos would not have mentioned them at 
all, and the large numbers, although exaggerated, indicate that the 
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Jewish settlement was substantial. Furthermore, one may also con- 
jecture that even after the removal of those tens of thousands to 
Persia by Shapar II, Armenian Jewry had by no means become just 
a distant memory in the time of P‘awstos. He was most probably 
led to speak of more than ninety-five thousand Jewish families in- 
volved in the tragic events of some hundred years before his time 
by the continuing existence of their descendants as a significant 
part of Armenia's population. This becomes more apparent when 
one deals with another early medieval Armenian literary source, 
namely the History of Armenia by Movsés Xorenac‘i*? (discussed 
later), in which Jews often play quite a conspicuous role. 

One should also suppose that the term “Jew” means both “Jews” 
and “Judaizers” rather than simply the ethnos, for otherwise the 
large numbers of “Jewish” captives and the odd division of the city- 
dwellers into only two groups, “Jews” and “Armenians,” would be 
difficult to understand.** In this respect, the passage in Josephus 
Flavius’s War of the Jews (BJ 2.462-464) describing the enmity be- 
tween the two large groups of the inhabitants of Syrian cities is 
extremely interesting.” Speaking about the events preceding the 
great war against the Romans and the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 BCE, Josephus writes that “every city was divided into two 
camps, and the safety of one party lay in their anticipating the 
other.” Those two armies were “Syrians” (Zvpot) and “Jews” 
(Iovdaiot). The former were massacring the latter, but among 
the Tovdaioi there were people whom the Syrians regarded with 
suspicion but were not determined to kill. Josephus calls them 
“‘Judaizers” (lovdaifovtac) and characterizes them as “ambiguous” 
(a4u@iBordov) and “mixed” (ueuryuévov), unlike those who were 
clearly “alien” (4\AOgvAov), that is, ethnic Jews.’ What Josephus 
says about the Tovéaior in Syrian cities may well be true regarding 
the Armenian equivalent for “Jews” in P‘awstos Buzand: 4ptuyp or 
&nbwyp (4ntuy or pbu in singular) should be interpreted as “Jews 
and Judaizers,” that is, people of other nations, presumably non- 
Armenians (because the Armenians form the other large group of 
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the seven cities), converted to Judaism. Needless to say, “becoming 
a Jew” was a widespread phenomenon in many countries of the 
civilized world throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods.*” 

In scholarly literature, the various meanings of “Jew” (or 
“Judean’) and “Judaizer” are stressed. We would like to mention 
two comparatively new studies discussing those terms in detail. 
Louis H. Feldman speaks of “God-fearers” (poBovpevot tov Bedv) 
and “sympathizers,” “those non-Jews who adopted certain Jewish 
practices without actually converting to Judaism”?! The story of 
the gradual conversion of Izates, king of Adiabene, told by Josephus 
(AJ 20.17ff.) is a good example of how a “sympathizer” becomes a 
proselyte. Shaye J. D. Cohen*? distinguishes three main meanings 
for the Hebrew Yehudi, Greek Ioudaios, and Latin Judaeus: (1) 
ethnic/geographic, (2) religious/cultural, and (3) political (“a cit- 
izen or ally of the Judean state”).*° For the first meaning, he prefers 
“Judean” to “Jew” in English. Notably, in Josephus’ story about the 
conversion of the royal family of Adiabene, where Izates wants to 
be circumcised to “be steadily a Jew” (eivat BeBaiws Tovdatos), 
Ioudaios has absolutely no ethnic sense and means only “Judaizer.”*! 
Both of the first two meanings mentioned by Cohen seem to be rel- 
evant to Buzand’s 4ntwyp. This word is the exact Armenian equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew Yehtidim, Greek Ioudaioi, and Latin Iudaei.* In 
addition to “ethnic Jews” (“Judeans”), it also has the wider meaning 
“followers of Judaism,” Judeans and non-Judeans, including 
“sympathizers, “God-fearers,’ and proselytes. 

We can cite examples from Armenian literature, starting with 
the Armenian version of the famous passage in Acts 2:5-11," 
referring to “Jews from every nation” (Iovdaiot . . . amo Mavtdc 
Z0vouc), listed afterward as “Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and 
residents of Mesopotamia, Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and 
Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the parts of Libya 
belonging to Cyrene, and visitors from Rome, both Jews and 
proselytes, Cretans and Arabs.” In the Armenian Bible the Greek 
text is translated literally: 4ntwyp... yudttwjt wqquyg “Jews from 
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every nation,” which is subsequently explained as 4npiwyp ti typ 
&ngnut “both Jews and proselytes” (Iovdaioi te kai mpoonAvtol). 

This usage of 4ntuyp to mean “Jews and proselytes,” together 
with the oral tradition associating nhwy with the two meanings, 
ethnic and cultural/religious, and deriving from Yehtidi-Ioudaios- 
Iudaeus, would have easily entered writings composed in 
Armenian. A typical example of a wider, not simply ethnic meaning 
of the word occurs in the History of Vardan and the Armenian 
War by the fifth-century historian Elisé.** He mentions one of the 
Persian kings (Shapur II or III), who, after uselessly trying to per- 
secute Christians, had to tolerate them as well as adherents of other 
religions in his kingdom: “He commanded the magi and chief- 
magi that no one should molest them in any way, but that they 
should remain undisturbed in their own doctrines without fear— 
magus and Zandik** and Jew (4ntuyu) and Christian, and what- 
ever other many sects there where throughout the Persian Empire.” 
Elisé lists religious rather than ethnic groups, so in this passage 
&ptiuy means “a follower of the Jewish religion” in a more general 
sense and not simply “a representative of the Jewish nation.” This 
religious meaning of the word is apparent in the following usage of 
the abstract noun 4ptniphuit (literally, “Jewishness”), a derivative 
of 4ntuwy/4pbuy, in the Teaching of Saint Gregory (9542), a treatise 
that survives as part of the History of Armenia attributed to the 
fifth-century author Agat‘angetos:*” “Paul was unknown to be a 
vessel of election (Acts 9:15) in the time of his Judaism (4niniptiwt 
dwuwiwlha),” or “In the time of the priesthood of Judaism (h 
dudwiulu &pknietbwi pudwiuynptwuit) ... the priests took 
the fire of the sacrifices and cast it into the well” ($544). Finally, 
as already noted, it is remarkable that the ninth-tenth-century 
author T‘ovma Arcruni, narrating that the Persians deported 
Armenians and “Jews” q4ptwyuu taken captive in Van,*® uses the 
term “Christians” qpphumnttwyut instead of “Armenians.” Thus, 
the “Jews,” according to T‘ovma, were a large religious group, like 
the Christians. 
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P‘awstos explains the presence of 4ntwyp in Armenian cities 
by the deportations of Tigran II the Great, king of Armenia, who 
had taken them prisoner from Palestine. As we shall see, Tigran II 
deported numerous captives not only from Palestine but also from 
other countries. Part of those peoples could have been converted 
to Judaism before Tigran’s campaigns, and part of them possibly 
became “sympathizers,” “God-fearers,” or proselytes after being 
settled, together with ethnic Jews, in Armenia.*? The Armenian 
tradition reflected in P‘awstos Buzand and other early medieval 
literary sources, in accordance with the general concept of the 
“Jews” in the Greco-Roman world, did not clearly distinguish the 
ethnos from the followers or converts: for the Armenians, all of 
them were Sntuyp.°? 


2.7 How Did the Jews Come to Armenia? 


P‘awstos Buzand says (4.55), “All this multitude of Jews, who were 
taken into captivity from the land of Armenia,°' had been taken 
in ancient times from the land of Palestine by the great Armenian 
king Tigran, at the time that he also took and brought to Armenia 
the high-priest of the Jews, Hiwrakandos. And the great King 
Tigran brought all these Jews in his own days, and settled them in 
the Armenian cities??? 

This passage talks of two different events as if they were one, 
Tigran II's exiling of a “multitude of Jews” to Armenia and the cap- 
tivity of the high priest Hyrcanus (Hiwrakandos).°* From the ex- 
amination of this passage it becomes evident that P‘awstos Buzand 
confused different events that took place at different times.” 
He says that the high priest Hyrcanus was captured by Tigran II. 
However, Hyrcanus was actually taken captive in the year 40 BCE, 
at a time when not Tigran II but his son Artawazd II was king of 
Armenia. Tigran II had died in 55 BCE; Artawazd came to the 
throne in 54 and ruled until 33. Therefore, Hyrcanus could not have 
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been taken captive by Tigran II, who was already dead. The “multi- 
tude of Jews,’ however, were transferred to Armenia by Tigran II.” 

Josephus Flavius, the main source for Hyrcanus’s captivity, 
narrates the following.°° With their troops, Barzapharnes, a 
Parthian satrap, and the Parthian king’s son Pacorus conquered 
Syria and invaded Judea, reaching as far as Jerusalem. Lysanias, 
king of Coele Syria, and Antigonus, the previous high priest and 
king of Judea, promised Pacorus a thousand talents and five hun- 
dred women if he would remove Hyrcanus from power and re- 
store Antigonus to the throne. The Parthians continued their 
military expedition in Judea, plundering Jerusalem and besieging 
the coastal towns of Tyre, Sidon, and Ptolemais (Acre). The 
inhabitants of Sidon and Ptolemais yielded to the Parthians, but 
the Tyrians resisted them. Hyrcanus and his companion-in-arms 
Phasaelus, Herod’s brother, were persuaded to meet the Parthians 
for negotiations. They left Herod in Jerusalem and went to the 
maritime town of Ecdippon (Achziv). There they were perfidiously 
imprisoned and handed over to Antigonus, who bit off Hyrcanus’s 
ears so that he could never hold the high priesthood again, for, ac- 
cording to Jewish law, a priest must be whole of limb. Phasaelus 
committed suicide, and Hyrcanus was taken captive to Parthia. 
Later on, Josephus says, Hyrcanus, after being brought to Parthia, 
was lodged in Babylon. 

Scholars have stated that Josephus’s information about Hyrcanus 
settling in Babylon contradicts that which is related by P‘awstos, 
namely that Hyrcanus, together with other Jews, was taken as a 
captive to Armenia.” And since no one has doubted the truth- 
fulness of Josephus’s account, it has naturally been concluded that 
the Armenian tradition is false. Let us try, however, to resolve this 
contradiction, using the other important Armenian source for the 
events in question, the History of Armenia by Movsés Xorenac‘i, 
and also taking into consideration the fact that Josephus does not 
clearly distinguish Armenia and the Armenians from Parthia and 
the Parthians.” Furthermore, we should stress once again that, 
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according to Josephus, Hyrcanus was first taken to Parthia, and 
only subsequently, when he was brought to King Phraates, who 
treated him gently, did he receive a dwelling in Babylon. Thus, even 
if not much importance is attached to the confusion of Parthia and 
Armenia in Josephus, we may infer that Hyrcanus could well have 
been in Armenia, at least for a short period of time, on his way to 
Parthia and Phraates’s palace before settling in Babylon, and to- 
gether with him other Jews could have been brought captive to 
Armenia. 

Movsés Xorenac‘is report helps to explain both the 
anachronisms in P‘awstos and the contradiction between Josephus 
and the Armenian tradition about where Hyrcanus was brought 
by the victorious troops, for he actually refers to two deportations 
of Jewish population to Armenia. According to Movsés (2.14), 
the first deportation took place before Tigran IIs conquest of 
the Phoenician town Ptolemais in 70 Bce. “He (i.e., Tigran II) 
attacked Palestine?®? and, Movsés writes, “took many captives 
from among the Jews and besieged the city of Ptolemais.” Then 
he narrates (2.16) that those Jews were settled in two Armenian 
cities: “The king of Armenia, Tigran, after settling the Jewish 
prisoners in Armawir and in the city of Vardges . . . marched to 
Syria against the Roman army.” Armawir was the ancient capital 
of Armenia.°! Thus, in addition to the seven cities mentioned by 
P‘awstos Buzand,° Movsés Xorenac‘i witnesses to Jewish settlers 
in Armawir, although, as he further reports (2.49), those Jews 
were later moved by King Eruand the Last® to his new capital, 
Eruandaésat, and, subsequently, King Artašēs I made his celebrated 
capital city Arta’at their home.® Furthermore, in 2.65 Movsés 
reports that “the city of Vardges” was Valarsapat, which had been 
fortified by King Valars: “Vardges . . . built this town. Here the 
middle Tigran .. . settled the . . . colony of Jewish captives, and it 
became a commercial town. Now this Vałarš surrounded it with a 
wall... and called it Valarsapat.” Finally, in 3.35 Movsés describes 
the devastation of Armenian cities by Shaptr’s army (ca. 368/9): 
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Gathering many troops... he (Shapur) attacked Armenia. They 
came and invested the castle of Artagerk‘ .. . [T]he garrison of 
the fortress . . . surrendered willingly. . . . Taking them captive 
with the treasures and Queen P‘arandzem they brought them to 
Assyria. And there they massacred them. ... At the same time 
there arrived a command from King Shapuh that they should de- 
stroy and raze the fortifications of all cities and bring the Jews 
into captivity including those Jews living by the same Jewish law 
in Van Tosp whom Barzap‘ran Rshtuni had brought there in the 
days of Tigran. ... They also took into captivity the Jews in ArtaSat 
and Valarsapat whom the same king Tigran had brought there.® 


To this last account, much shorter than that in P‘awstos, Movsés 
adds notable details, not cited here, which will be discussed below.°° 

The second deportation is referred to in Movsés Xorenac‘i 2.19, 
which passage contains significant information and is quite im- 
portant for the study of Movsés’s sources and his methods of using 
them. Here he speaks of the Jews brought by the Armenian com- 
mander Barzap‘ran Rétuni to Van. The relevant parts of his nar- 
rative generally correspond to one of his main sources for this 
chapter, that is, Josephus’s account of the Parthian incursion into 
Syria in 40 BCE summarized earlier. However, what Movsés relates 
differs from Josephus at a number of points. The chief difference 
is that he attributes the military campaign not exclusively to the 
Parthians but to the “Armenian-Persian” (“Persian” here meaning 
“Parthian”) joint army. In addition, Josephus’ Parthian satrap 
Barzapharnes (or Bazaphranes) has become an Armenian named 
Barzapran Rétuni. Third, “Pacaros” (the Parthian kings son 
Pacorus in Josephus) acts as mediator between Barzapran R&tuni 
and Antigonus, Hyrcanus’s brother. Antigonus offered a thousand 
talents of gold and five hundred women as a bribe in exchange for 
his restoration to the high priesthood and sovereignty. 

Some scholars have claimed that Movsés Xorenac‘i simply 
invented the information that has no parallel in Josephus.°’ Others 
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have rightly regarded the participation of Armenians in these 
events as quite probable, because in this period the Parthians, to- 
gether with their Armenian allies, conducted prolonged military 
campaigns in Syria.f8 But what other work could Movsés have 
used as a source for the more detailed information available to him 
neither in P‘awstos’s nor in Josephus’s works? 

Most experts have been mistrustful of Movsés’s reference in 
History 2.10 to his other important literary source (alongside 
Josephus and Hippolytus of Rome) for this section of his book, 
namely the Chronicle of Sextus Julius Africanus (second to third 
centuries CE), now surviving only in fragments.® I have already 
demonstrated elsewhere that there are verbatim parallels be- 
tween the relevant passages by Africanus’? and Movsés.’! Those 
parallels corroborate Movsés’s use of at least fragments of the 
Chronicle. It is well-known that a large part of Africanus’s book 
covered the same period and related the same events as Josephus’s 
works, so in certain cases in which Movsés differs from Josephus, 
he may have drawn information from Africanus. Authors such 
as Eusebius of Caesarea and George Syncellus used Josephus and 
Africanus in parallel with one another. Possibly, Movsés knew 
about the participation of Armenians in the conquest of Syria in 
40 BCE from Africanus’s Chronicle. Given the fact that the two al- 
lied countries, Parthia and Armenia, were in a close relationship 
in this period (so close that Josephus confused them), the com- 
mander Barzapharnes (Barzaphranes, Barzapran—BaCagppavn¢ 
/ BapCappavnc) might have been an Armenian and might have 
brought Jewish captives to Armenia. “Tigran ordered Barzap'ran,’ 
Movsés writes, “to settle the captive Jews from Marisa in the city 
of Semiramis” (2.19).72 

To summarize: P‘awstos Buzand refers to one captivity of Jews 
by King Tigran II in 70 BCE, at which time, he says, the high priest 
Hyrcanus was also brought to Armenia. According to P‘awstos, 
those Jews were settled in the seven Armenian cities, Artašat, 
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Valarsapat, Eruandasat, Zarehawan, Zarisat, Van, and Naxcawan, 
which were subsequently ruined by the Persians circa 368/9 CE. 
Movsés Xorenac‘i helps to solve the anachronism in P‘awstos, who 
writes as if Hyrcanus were deported with the other Jews by Tigran 
Il in 70 Bce. In fact, Hyrcanus was exiled in 40 BCE and so could not 
have been deported by Tigran II in the year 70. Movsés reports two 
deportations of Jewish population from Palestine, the first imme- 
diately before the fatal conflict of Tigran II with the Roman army 
in 69 BCE, and the second at the time of the Parthian-Armenian 
invasion into Syria and Palestine in 40 BCE. Of the seven cities 
with Jewish population mentioned in P‘awstos, Movsés speaks of 
four: ArtaSat, Valarsapat, EruandaSat, and Van. He also adds an- 
other famous Armenian city to the list, Armawir, stating that the 
Jewish settlers were later moved thence, first to Eruandašat and 
then to ArtaSat. Armawir, together with ValarSapat, Movsés says, 
became the home of the Jews of the 70 BcE deportation, while the 
captives of the year 40 BCE were all settled in Van. 

For more clarity, those data in Movsés Xorenac‘i are presented 
in Table 2.2. 


Table 2.2 The Settlement of Jews in Armenian Cities 
according to Movsés Xorenac‘i 


Jews deported by Tigran II in 70 BCE Jews deported by Barzap‘ran 


settled in: in 40 BcE settled in: 
Armawir —> Eruandaégat > Artašat Van 
Vałaršapat 


P‘awstos combined two different events, placing both in the 
year of Hyrcanus’s exile (40 BCE) and erroneously thinking that 
the high priest was brought to Armenia by Tigran II. Movsés also 
mistakenly thought that Barzap'ran was acting on Tigran II’s or- 
ders, while in reality Artawazd II was king of Armenia in 40 
BCE. Movsés, clearly and correctly, knows that there was a first 
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deportation at the time Tigran invaded Phoenicia (70 BcE). That 
this invasion really took place is corroborated by Josephus. It is un- 
likely that Movsés simply invented this information—there was no 
reason for such an invention. Josephus speaks of Tigran II’s siege of 
Ptolemais, keeping silent about any expulsion of Jews. Movsés has 
drawn some of his data from Julius Africanus’s Chronicle (probably 
from fragments of it) as well as from Josephus’s War. Indeed, since 
Africanus’s Chronicle may well have been the source of Movsés’s 
knowledge of the first deportation, we can conclude that during 
his military campaigns Tigran II took substantial numbers of Jews 
captive and brought them to Armenia. 

The settlement of Armenian cities by way of synoikismos,”* 
that is, the practice of shifting multitudes of peoples from 
the conquered countries, was typical of Tigran II’s policy. 
Information about this practice is also contained in Greco- 
Roman sources, including Strabo (64/63 BCcE-ca. 23 cE), Plutarch 
(46-119 cE), Appian (second century CE), Cassius Dio (ca. 
150-235 cE), and Justin (third century cE) citing Pompey Trogus 
(first century BCcE-first century CE). According to these authors, 
on various dates the inhabitants of at least twelve Hellenistic 
cities of Cilicia, Cappadocia, Mesopotamia, and other countries 
were brought to Armenia. Some of those peoples were probably 
assimilated by the Armenians, and others, especially Greeks, 
returned to their countries. Most of the Jews, as is evident from 
the Armenian sources, stayed in Armenia and lived as a sepa- 
rate community.”* The policy of synoikismos was very likely con- 
tinued by Tigran IIs son and successor, Artawazd II. His armed 
forces accompanied the Parthians on their incursion into Syria 
and Judea, brought more Jews to Armenia and settled them in 
Van. Subsequently, since in Armenian tradition Tigran II the 
Great’s fame overshadowed all his successors, the military cam- 
paign and synoikismos of the year 40 BCE, in Artawazd II’s days, 
were also attributed to him.” 
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2.8 Greco-Roman Sources 
on Tigrans Deportations 


Further corroboration of mass deportations of various peoples, 
most probably including Jews, in the time of Tigran II is to be found 
in Greco-Roman sources. P‘awstos Buzand and Movsés Xorenac‘i 
speak only of Jews exiled from Palestine, before the siege of 
Ptolemais (70 BCE) and in 40 BcE. However, in 93 BCe, long before 
the year 70, Tigran II had already initiated his policy of bringing 
masses of captive foreigners and settling them in Armenia. He con- 
tinued this practice throughout his conquests, from 93 down to 
69 BCE, the first year of his disastrous conflict with Rome. Those 
deportees very likely included Jews as well, though that is not 
mentioned explicitly in Greco-Roman sources. Before discussing 
the relevant passages in Strabo, Plutarch, Appian, Cassius Dio, and 
Justin, we should note that, unlike the Armenian sources, these 
authors (as well as Josephus Flavius in reporting the conquest of the 
Phoenician city Ptolemais) generally do not list Palestine among 
the countries under Tigrans control.”° However, Plutarch,” in 
Lucullus’s address to the Roman soldiers (Lucullus 14.6), mentions 
Tigran II as a powerful enemy who reigns over Syria and Palestine 
(Xvpiag Kkpatet kai Tadatotivyc).’”® Appian in the Syrian War 
(8.48-49) says that “Tigranes conquered all of the Syrian peoples 
this side of the Euphrates as far as Egypt.’”’ Thus, Tigran might have 
held sway, at least for some period of time, over a part of Palestine 
as well, and captives could have been brought to Armenia from 
there too. As to the synoikismos of the year 40 Bce, the Parthian- 
Armenian troops at that time reached as far south as Jerusalem. 

At the beginning of Tigran II's reign and after he had at- 
tached Sophene to Armenia Major, he invaded Cappadocia (in 
93 BCE). Subsequently, this region was overrun by him repeat- 
edly. Mithridates Eupator (reigned 120-63 BCE), king of Pontus, 
was Tigran’s ally.8° Pompey Trogus’s testimony about this alliance 
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is preserved in Justin’s epitome (38.3).8! The two allies had agreed 
that the conquered towns and lands would be under Mithridates’s 
dominion while the people and any movable property would be- 
long to Tigran.*? This is partly corroborated by Movsés Xorenac‘i 
(2.14), who says that at the beginning of his reign, Tigran, after 
his first military campaign, “entrusted the Cappadocian capital 
Mazhak®? ... to... Mithridates . . . and leaving a numerous army 
with him . . . returned to our country.’** The evidence in Strabo’s 
Geography about another conquest of Cappadocia® and deporta- 
tion of the Mazaceni is well-known: “Mazaca is distant from Pontus 
about eight hundred stadia to the south. . . . Tigranes, the Armenian, 
put the people in bad plight when he overran Cappadocia, for he 
forced them, one and all, to migrate into Mesopotamia; and it was 
mostly with these that he settled Tigranocerta” (12.2.9).8° Appian in 
the Mithridatic Wars (10.67) indicates the huge, even if exaggerated, 
number of the Cappadocian captives taken to Armenia in conse- 
quence of this military operation: “Tigranes . . . the Armenian king 
threw, as it were, a drag net around Cappadocia and made a haul 
of about 300,000 people,®” whom he carried off to his own country 
and settled...in... Tigranocerta.” 

Tigran II’s other conquests, between 89 and 85 BCE, after the 
Parthians had acknowledged his supremacy, included Atropatene, 
Gordyene, Adiabene, Mygdonia,*® Osroene, and the rest of 
Mesopotamia. In 84/83 BcE Tigran ascended the throne of the 
Seleucids in Antioch, becoming the sovereign of Upper Syria and 
afterward of Cilicia Pedias*? and Commagene. Following those 
conquests, Tigran II from time to time invaded Phoenicia up to 70 
BCE, in which year he took Ptolemais.”° The Iberians (Georgians) 
and Caucasian Albanians were also governed by Tigran.”! 

For those campaigns of the King of Kings, often resulting in 
mass expulsions of the inhabitants of the defeated countries, the 
following information in Strabo (11.14.15) is noteworthy: 


The Sophenian Artanes, who held the southern parts and 
those that lay more to the west than these, was a descendant of 
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Zariadris. But he was overcome by Tigranes, who established 
himself as lord of all. The changes of fortune experienced by 
Tigranes were varied, for at first he was a hostage among the 
Parthians; and then through them he obtained the privilege 
of returning home, they receiving as reward therefor seventy 
valleys in Armenia; but when he had grown in power, he not only 
took these places back but also devastated their country, both 
that about Ninus’? and that about Arbela;”’ and he subjugated to 
himself the rulers of Atropatene and Gordyaea, and along with 
these the rest of Mesopotamia, and also crossed the Euphrates 
and by main strength took Syria itself and Phoenicia; and, ex- 
alted to this height, he also founded a city near Iberia, between 
this place and Zeugma on the Euphrates; and, having gathered 
peoples thither from twelve Greek cities which he had laid waste, 
he named it Tigranocerta. 


Strabo does not specify those twelve “Greek” (that is to say, 
“Hellenistic” nóňewv ‘EAAnvidwv) cities,” but they supposedly 
were in at least some of the countries mentioned in the cited pas- 
sage, that is, Sophene, Assyria, Adiabene, Atropatene, Gordyene, 
“the rest of Mesopotamia” (tiv orny Meoonotapiav), Syria, and 
Phoenicia. 

Strabo’s information is supplemented by others. Plutarch, 
when describing the siege of Tigranocerta (Tigranakert) in 69 
BCE by Lucullus’s army, says that “there were in the city many 
Greeks who had been transplanted, like others, from Cilicia, and 
many barbarians who had suffered the same fate as the Greeks— 
Adiabeni, Assyrians, Gordyeni, and Cappadocians, whose native 
cities Tigranes had demolished, and brought their inhabitants to 
dwell there under compulsion” (Lucullus 26.1-2). Then Plutarch 
writes that the Greek dwellers of Tigranocerta handed it over to 
the Romans and were sent back to their native cities, together with 
others (“barbarians”) by Lucullus (29.2-4). Appian informs us 
that Tigran forcefully settled Armenians, too, in Tigranocerta: the 
“best” (tovc dpiotouc) of them (12.84). He probably means the 
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Armenian aristocrats. Furthermore, Appian, like Plutarch, testifies 
to the capture of the city by treason: the Greek mercenaries in- 
side “seized some of the towers, called to the Romans outside, and 
admitted them when they came. In this way was Tigranocerta 
taken, and the immense wealth, appertaining to a newly built and 
nobly peopled city, plundered” (12.86). Likewise, Cassius Dio 
(36.2.3-4) says that Lucullus “did seize Tigranocerta when the 
foreigners living in the city revolted against the Armenians; for the 
most of them were Cilicians who had once been carried off from 
their own land, and these let in the Romans during the night.” 

Summing up: the countries mentioned by name in Greco- 
Roman sources, whence multitudes of captives were banished 
and settled in Armenian cities, are Cappadocia, Cilicia, Adiabene, 
Assyria, and Gordyene. This does not mean that there were no 
additional synoikoi moved to Armenia from other countries pos- 
sessed by Tigran. According to his custom, he surely also brought 
peoples to his urban foundations from elsewhere (e.g., from Upper 
Syria, where he ruled following the Seleucids for about fourteen 
years). No one knows where exactly were most of Strabo’s twelve 
cities, whose dwellers became Tigranocertians. One of them was 
probably Mazaca, mentioned by Strabo himself, and another one 
was perhaps the Cilician Soli, which, as Plutarch and Cassius Dio 
witness, was ruined by the Armenian king. 

The Greco-Roman sources mostly refer to foreign synoikoi 
only in Tigranocerta,”° but it is difficult to imagine that an an- 
cient city, even such a great and marvelous one as Tigran’s new 
capital,’ could host all those masses of foreigners (supposedly 
300,000 from Cappadocia alone, captured during one campaign!) 
together with the Armenian elite, and that those twelve cities, with 
all their inhabitants, could fit into one! We should assume that 
from the beginning some of the captives took up residence at other 
places (among which were, probably, the seven cities with foreign 
inhabitants mentioned by P‘awstos). On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that Tigran II did not completely empty the cities when he 
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exiled their inhabitants. In two instances, one in Strabo and the 
other in Plutarch, much larger geographic entities than simply 
Tigranocerta figure. Strabo, in the passage about the Mazaceni 
(12.2.9), before mentioning Tigran II’s new capital, states that 
he “forced them, one and all, to migrate into Mesopotamia” 
(änavtaç . . . dvactatovg émoinoev eic tùy Meoonotapiav), 
and Plutarch, in Lucullus’s address to the Roman soldiers (14.6), 
witnesses that Tigran II had moved Hellenistic urban communities 
to Media (moAgtc EXAnvidac siç Mndiav avaxopicet). Finally, we 
should note that this Tigranocerta, the capital, was founded in 
the late 80s Bcr,” whereas Tigran II’s deportations had begun 
from the first years of his reign in the mid-90s. Thus, he must have 
settled his earliest deportees elsewhere. 

The sources say that after the fall of Tigranocerta, the foreigners, 
especially the Greeks, returned to their native countries, but 
doubtless there were many others who stayed and made their 
home elsewhere in Armenia. In this respect, Strabo’s words about 
the Mazaceni, tbotepov ð’ ènavýdðov oi Suvapevot (“later on those 
who were able returned”) in the same passage (12.2.9) are im- 
portant; they indicate that only those captives who were able to 
do so returned to their homelands. Also, it should be noted that 
Tigranocerta survived this Roman attack and continued to exist 
as an important city, though not as the capital of Armenia, until 
at least the mid-fourth century ce. According to P‘awstos Buzand 
(4.24), the troops of Shaptr II, before demolishing ArtaSat, 
Valarsapat, Eruandasat, Zarehawan, Zarisat, Van, and Naxcawan, 
“took and destroyed the great city Tigranakert;’ where “they imme- 
diately took forty thousand families captive”?! This time, P‘awstos 
does not specify the nationality of those families: among them 
there could well have been Jews who had returned to Tigranocerta 
after its recovery from the disaster of 69 BCE. 

We should also observe some contradictions between the 
Greco-Roman sources. Strabo regards the Mazaceni (300,000, ac- 
cording to Appian), all of whom (amavtac) had been deported, as 
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the main settlers of Tigranocerta, saying that Tigran II “mostly” 
(tO mAéov) settled the city with them. But in the other passage 
quoted earlier, Strabo, somewhat contradicting himself, reports 
that Tigran had gathered the inhabitants of twelve Hellenistic cities 
in Tigranocerta. Cassius Dio, unlike Strabo, informs us that most 
settlers of Tigranocerta were Cilicians (not Mazaceni): Kidtxéc te 
yàp oi mAgiovg abta@v oav. Plutarch, as if summing up all avail- 
able data, states that there were both Greeks and “barbarians” 
in the city; many Greeks were among the Cilician migrants 
(ñoav . . . nodo pev"EAANves Tov avaotatwv èk KtXrtkiacs), 
which means that there also were “barbarians” from Cilicia. The 
other “barbarians” were AdtaBnvoi Kai Aoovpot Kai Topdunvoi 
kai Kannáðokeç (Adiabenians, Assyrians, Gordyeneans, and 
Cappadocians). 

We can conclude from these slightly confusing data that for 
about twenty-five years (ca. 95-70 BCE) Tigran II conquered var- 
ious countries and transplanted their populations to Armenia, 
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Map 1 Tigran IIs Empire before the Roman-Armenian Wars (69-66 BCE) 
and the Armenian Cities with Jewish Inhabitants in 363-368/9 CE. 
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as well as to Mesopotamia and Media. Many of the migrants 
lived in the new capital, Tigranocerta, while others probably es- 
tablished residence elsewhere in Armenia. Most likely, those 
Tigranocertians who, after the capital’s destruction, were not able 
to return to their homelands also moved to other Armenian cities. 
Our next step will be an attempt to determine from which coun- 
tries, in addition to Palestine specified in the Armenian sources, 
Jews could have been brought to settle in Armenia. 


2.9 The Countries from Which Tigran 
Could Have Expatriated Jews 


There is an interesting quotation in Josephus (AJ 14.115) from a 
lost work by Strabo: “This people (Jews) has already made its way 
into every city, and it is not easy to find any place in the habit- 
able world which has not received this nation and in which it has 
not made its power felt.””? The authenticity of Josephus's citation 
can hardly be doubted. If Strabo, the well-informed geographer 
and one of the most reliable authors of the ancient world, really 
wrote this, even if he spoke somewhat hyperbolically, nonetheless 
we may conclude that Tigran in fact could have deported Jews to 
Armenia from more or less anywhere.'°° Josephus himself in AJ 
11.132-133, speaking of the growth of the Jewish population in 
Babylonia and the neighboring countries following the Babylonian 
exile, witnesses that of the twelve Jewish tribes, only two lived “in 
Asia and Europe subject to the Romans,’ and that up to his own 
days, the other ten lived beyond (népay, i.e., east of) the Euphrates 
River!®! and formed “countless myriads whose number cannot be 
ascertained.”! The core of Tigran’s huge kingdom was northeast 
of the Euphrates, but as we saw, before the war with Lucullus in 69 
BCE he had also attached to it vast territories west of the Euphrates 
as far as Phoenicia and up to Palestine. Thus, Jews could have been 
shifted to Armenia from both sides of the famous river, which was 
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an important boundary for classical authors.'°? More specifically, 
we can point to several countries possessed by the Armenian king 
where, to judge from the surviving sources, considerable num- 
bers of ethnic Jews and Jewish converts lived at the time of his 
conquests. 

The first in our list will be Adiabene, a petty kingdom neigh- 
boring Armenia Major on the latter’s southern border and the ter- 
ritory of the former Assyria. Its capital, Arbela, yielded to Tigran II 
between the years 89 and 85 BCE (see p. 39). Josephus’s story about 
the conversion of the Adiabenian royal family to Judaism (AJ 
20.17ff.) is well-known and corroborated by the Talmud.'™ Izates, 
son of King Monobazus of Adiabene and his sister Helene, was 
brought up at the court of Abennerig, king of Charax-Spasinou 
(in southern Mesopotamia), where a Jewish merchant named 
Ananias, after having converted Abennerig’s wives, also persuaded 
Izates to worship God according to the Jewish customs. In the 
meantime, Queen Helene in Adiabene was won over to the Jewish 
religion by another Jew. Gaining the kingdom following his father’s 
death, Izates decided, after some hesitation (because Ananias 
warned him that he might incur the opposition of his subjects), to 
be circumcised in order to become “firmly” a Jew (eivat BeBaiws 
‘TIovdaioc). He was urged to do so by the third Jew figuring in this 
story, Eleazar. Izates’s elder brother Monobazus, who later became 
his successor, and their kinsmen followed the king’s example. 

The conversion of the royal family of Adiabene took place in the 
first half of the first century cE, that is, about a century after Tigran 
Is death. However, scholars state that a strong Jewish commu- 
nity existed in Adiabene long before Izates, Helene, Monobazus, 
and their kin were proselytized.'°° Since the Babylonian exile, the 


Jewish population of Babylonia had grown steadily,!°° 


spreading, 
in the course of time, toward Upper Mesopotamia as well as to 
the south.!°” “Even before the conversion,” Feldman writes, “the 


Jewish population of Adiabene was probably not inconsiderable, 
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especially because it included the newly acquired Nisibis, with its 
sizable Jewish population,”!°8 

Mygdonia, with its capital Nisibis, as indicated, was another 
Mesopotamian country subjected by Tigran II. It remained a 
part of the Armenian kingdom until the Parthian king Artabanus 
presented it to Izates (Josephus, AJ 20.68). Josephus speaks of the 
Jewish population of Nisibis in AJ 18.311-313 and 18.378-379. He 
says those Jews had settled in that strong city on the Euphrates to 
be safe from the attacks of the Babylonians and Seleucids, just as 
other Jews had settled in another well-defended on the Euphrates, 
Nehardea, for the same reason. 

Among the ancient countries inhabited by Jews as a result of the 
Babylonian exile, scholars also mention Osroene (especially its cap- 
ital, Edessa),'°? Gordyene,'!” and Iberia.!!! The Jewish population of 
Syria was especially numerous. Philo of Alexandria (ca. 20 BCE-50 
CE) testifies in Legatio ad Gaium 33.245!” that there were multitudes 
of Jews “in every city of Asia and Syria” (Iovdaioi ka’ éxaotnv 
TOA sioù TapMANPEic, Aoiac te Kai Xupiac). There is also evidence 
in Josephus’s BJ that many Jews resided in Syrian cities. Philo even 
says that the Roman governor of Syria, Petronius, had become an 
adherent of Judaism.''? I mentioned earlier the very interesting 
passage in which Josephus writes that in Syrian cities there were two 
hostile camps, Syrians and Jews together with the Judaizers.!"4 In 
another passage (BJ 7.43-44) he writes, “The Jewish race, densely 
interspersed among the native populations of every portion of the 
world, is particularly numerous in Syria, where intermingling is due 
to the proximity of the two countries.” They especially congregated 
in Antioch, he adds, because that city was a very large one, and 
chiefly because King Antiochus’s successors made it possible for 
them to live there safely.'!° Josephus is referring to the Seleucid 
king Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 BCE), whose successors had 
permitted a great number of Jews to settle in Antioch. ° 
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In 84/83 sce, Tigran II succeeded the Seleucid dynasty as ruler 
of Antioch and, in line with his favored policy of synoecism, might 
well have deported Jews to Armenia from the Seleucid capital, 
Antioch, or from other cities of Upper Syria. Josephus’s next testi- 
mony (BJ 2.559-561) pertains to Damascus, another famous Syrian 
city under Tigran IIs rule, where his coins have been found.!!” 
Josephus, in his narration of the tragic events before the great revolt 
of the Jews against the Romans in the late 60s cz, reports that the 
Syrians of Damascus organized a mass slaughter of the Jewish pop- 
ulation of the city but were afraid of betrayal by their own wives, 
almost all of whom had been won over to the Jewish religion.'!8 

Thus, considerable numbers of Jews lived in several countries 
that were part of Tigran’s vast kingdom. Both P‘awstos Buzand 
and Movsés Xorenac‘i say that the Jews who lived in the cities 
demolished by the Persians in the fourth century cE had come from 
Palestine because they knew that the homeland of the Jews was 
Palestine’!® 
aware only of the military campaigns of 70 and 40 scr. However, 


and because the Armenian tradition apparently was 


in view of the considerations outlined earlier, we may say that Jews 
could have moved to Armenia at least from Adiabene, Mygdonia, 
Gordyene, Osroene, Iberia, and Syria as well. 


2.10 The Eight Armenian Cities 
with Armenian-Jewish Populations 


Of the eight cities, the most ancient was Van (Tosp-Van),'”° the cap- 
ital of the kingdom of Urartu (flourished in the ninth to seventh 
centuries BCE), located two to three kilometers east of Lake Van 
(now in eastern Turkey). It was called Tušpa in the Urartian times, 
and subsequently its name, in the form Tosp, was given to the dis- 
trict; from the late sixth century on it was part of the Vaspurakan re- 
gion. “Van” is probably derived from Biaina (Biainili), the Urartian 
name of the kingdom. Claudius Ptolemy (ca. 100-170 cg), in the 
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description of Armenia Major in his Geography,'?! names both Lake 
Van and the district Owortitic and mentions the city as Owomta 
(5.12.3 and 8). Movsés Xorenac‘i attributes the construction of Van 
to Semiramis, the legendary queen of Assyria, and provides a beau- 
tiful depiction of the site and the city (1.16). In the Achaemenid 
epoch, Van was the administrative center of the thirteenth satrapy, 
and it continued, with its local and foreign inhabitants, to flourish 
in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. P‘awstos Buzand reports that 
when Van was taken by Shāpūr’s troops, it belonged to the R&tuni 
noble family: “The lady of Rstunik‘ [remained] in the citadel of the 
fortress of Van.’ Afterward she was cruelly executed (4.59).1?? Van 
was a stronghold with an unassailable citadel in its midst, located in 
the central part of Armenia Major and connected with the rest of the 
country by a network of routes. The city of Van remained an impor- 
tant urban center throughout the history of Armenia, and today it 
survives as a minor town mainly inhabited by Kurds; much of Van, 
however, is now ruins. 

The history of Armawir, too, goes back to Urartu.!? It was prob- 
ably built some time after the fall of that kingdom on the remains 
of the Urartian town Argistihinili!** founded by King Argišti 
I (reigned ca. 780-756 BCE). Armawir was one of the two cities 
where, according to Movsés Xorenac‘i, Tigran settled the Jews 
taken captive before the siege of Ptolemais (70 BcE). He attributes 
its foundation to the legendary hero Aramayis (hence the city’s 
name) (1.12). Ptolemy mentions Armawir (Appaovipa) along- 
side ArtaSat (5.12.5), and, in fact, they were not far from each 
other. The archaeological site, as Gevorg Tirac‘yan states, is located 
around a volcanic height, “sur la rive gauche de Araxe, a louest de 
la vallée l’Ayrarat”!” In the late fourth through late third centuries 
BCE, Armawir was the royal capital of the Eruandid (Orontid) dy- 
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nasty,'*° which was succeeded by the ArtaSesids in the early second 


century BCE. The last representative of the Eruandids, called 
Eruand (Orontes), is mentioned by Strabo (11.14.15): “The last was 
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Orontes, the descendant of Hydarnes,'”’ one of the seven Persians.” 
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He reigned in the late third through early second centuries BCE 
and, as Movsés Xorenac‘i witnesses (2.39 and 49),!*° transferred the 
royal residence, together with the Jewish captives, from Armawir 
to his newly founded capital, Eruandašat. On the basis of the Greek 
inscriptions found in Armawir in 1911 and 1927, Manandian came 
to the conclusion that Greek colonists, together with Armenians, 
lived in the city in the early Hellenistic period and that there was 
a temple of Apollo and Artemis in Armawir, where Greek priests 
served.'”? Thus, the city of Armawir was accustomed to foreign 
inhabitants long before Tigran settled the Jews there. Following the 
transfer of the capital by the last Eruand, Armawir gradually lost 
its significance, though it existed as a city until the fifth century cE. 

Naxéawan (Naxijewan)!°°? was an ancient city, but there is no 
clear evidence in the sources about the time of its foundation. Its 
name, meaning “first dwelling,” is connected with the myth that 
after the Flood Noah landed there and founded the city.'°! If we 
believe Movsés Xorenac’i (1.30), a great number of captive Medes 
were settled there as early as the sixth century BCE. Naxcawan was 
a commercial center situated on the trade route from Ecbatana to 
ArtaSat; it was slightly north of the Araxes (Arax) River, south- 
east of Artasat. In Ptolemy’s Geography it is named Nagovava 
and mentioned alongside Armawir and ArtaSat (5.12.5). In the 
Middle Ages, it was included in the Vaspurakan and at other times 
in the Siwnik® region of Armenia. P‘awstos Buzand (4.55) says 
that the Persians “ruined it” (quw pwintght) but does not add, 
unlike in the case of the other cities, that it was “demolished to 
its foundations.” Perhaps Naxčawan was significantly damaged 
but not completely destroyed. Existing as a village until the sev- 
enth century, it regained its city status in the period of Arab rule. 
Subsequently, Naxčawan was ruined or plundered several times 
(by the Seljuks, the Mongols, and others); nevertheless it still 
survives as the main town of the Naxijewan region. 


t,132 


EruandaéSat,'’* another ancient Armenian metropolis, as already 


noted, was built in the late third or early second centuries BCE 
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by King Eruand the Last. “EruandaSat” is explained as “Eruand + 
sad, the latter meaning “joy” in Middle Persian (“Eruand’s joy”). 
Eruand transferred the royal court from Armawir to Eruandasat, 
but shortly after that, this new royal residence had to cede its 
status to Artašat.! Strabo’s reference to the last Eruand was cited 
earlier.'°4 His name also figures in the Greek inscription discov- 
ered in Armawir in 1927.13 Manandian supposes that the official 
language of the Eruandid elite was Greek.!°° EruandaSat was prob- 
ably an international city of the Hellenistic type like Armawir. It 
was situated in the Argaruni district of the Ayrarat region, west of 
Armawir and not far from it. 

Movsés Xorenac‘i is the best source for information about 
EruandaSat. He narrates the change of the capital as follows 
(2.39): “In his (Eruand’s) days the court was transferred from the 
hill called Armawir, for the River Araxes had shifted to a distance, 
and in the long winter and when the stream froze over from the 
bitter north winds there was no longer sufficient water for the 
capital. Inconvenienced by this and also seeking a stronger site, 
Eruand moved the court westward to a rocky hill around which 
flowed on one side the Araxes and on the other the Akhurean.” 
Eruandaésat was still prosperous in the mid-fourth century cz, but 
its destruction by the Persians in 368/9 turned out to be final. It 
existed as a village until its complete disappearance in the Middle 
Ages. The last traces of human activity found there are from the 
thirteenth century. Recently, archaeological research has begun at 
the supposed site of the city. 


Artagat!37 


was the most renowned Armenian city in the 
Hellenistic world. Founded by King Artašēs (Aptatiac) I (reigned 
189-160 BCE), it replaced the former capitals Armawir and 
Eruandagat. The name Artašat (Aptačáta) means “Artaši + Sad” 
(“ArtaSés’s joy”). Judging from the data available in literary sources, 
as well as from the archaeological finds, it was a typical Hellenistic 
city with a multinational population. Pliny the Elder (ca. 23-79 


cE) in his Natural History (6.10.27)!%8 locates the city “on a plain 
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adjoining the Araxes” (in campis iuxta Araxen). Movsés Xorenac‘i 
writes that it was built at “the place where the Araxes and Metsamawr 
join” (2.49), but since the latter river’s course has changed, the loca- 
tion of ArtaSat remained unclear until about 1970, when archae- 
ological excavations began in the Ararat region, not far from the 
Xorvirap church in the district formerly called Ostan (“Big City”) 
In recent decades, those excavations have been renewed.'*? Strabo 
(11.14.6) states that ArtaSat “was founded by Hannibal for Artaxias 
the king” Plutarch (Lucullus 31.4) gives more details: Hannibal 
found refuge in Artasés’s palace.!“° Seeing an appropriate and fit- 
ting place for a new city, he made a preliminary plan and persuaded 
the Armenian king to start the construction work. Artasés gladly 
agreed and asked Hannibal to supervise the builders. Thus “a great 
and very beautiful city” (uéya ti kal mayKadov xprpa nóňewç) 
was constructed, to which Artasés gave his own name and made 
it the capital of Armenia. We know from Tacitus (56-ca. 120 cE), 
Annales, 13.41 and Cassius Dio, Roman History, 62.20.1, that in 58 
cE ArtaSat was taken and subsequently burned and demolished 
by the legions of the Roman commander Domitius Corbulo (died 
67 CE). When in 66 cE Trdat (Tiridates) I, brother of the Parthian 
king Vologeses I,'4! received the crown of Armenia from Nero's 
hands, the emperor also gave him permission, money, and workers 
to rebuild ArtaSat, and for a short time the reconstructed city was 
called Nepwveta in honor of Nero (Cassius Dio, 63.1.2-7, 63.2). 
Situated on a significant trade route to the ports of the Black Sea, 
Artasat was of commercial importance. With some interruptions, 
it probably remained the main metropolis of Armenia until about 
the second half of the fifth century, when Dvin became the capital 
of the country. Movsés Xorenac‘i writes (3.8) that the inhabitants 
of the city gladly moved to Dvin because at that time the climate 
around Artašat was unhealthy. After that, ArtaSes’s city is no longer 
mentioned as an urban center. 

There are but few data in the sources about the cities 
Zarehawan!” and Zarišat.!® Like ArtaSat, both were apparently 
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built in the time of Artasés I and possibly bore the name of his 
father, Zareh (Zapiadpic):'4* “Zareh + awan” (awan meaning 
“settlement” or “town” in Armenian), “Zareh’s town,” and “Zareh 
+ sad,” “Zareh’s joy? In Manandian’s opinion, Zarehawan was 
situated in the Bagrewand district, south of Eruandasat and 
northeast of Lake Van, close to the main trade route of Armenia 
passing by Tigranakert and ArtaSat. ZariSat was situated southeast 
of Zarehawan, not far from the northeastern shore of Lake Van. 
Apparently, both were Hellenistic cities with mixed population. 
The numbers of the inhabitants taken captive (see Table 2.1) sug- 
gest that Zarehawan was smaller than Zarišat. This is corroborated 
by the fact that P‘awstos Buzand (4.55) calls Zarisat a “great city” 
(qpwrwpt utd), while he mentions Zarehawan as simply a “city” 
(qpwmwpt). Movsés Xorenac‘i speaks of “the royal city of Zarisat” 
(jwppniiwtwi punwphi Quphgwunh) in the days of King Arsak 
II (3.23), which means that in the mid-fourth century Zarisat 
belonged to the Armenian Arsacids. Destroyed by the Persians, 
both cities subsequently declined to the status of villages. 
Vałaršapat,!® as the name itself suggests (“Vałarš + dbad? 
the latter meaning “settled” in Pahlavi: “settled by Vatars”), was 
founded by King Vałarš (Vologeses) I of Armenia, who reigned 
117-140 cx. According to Movsés Xorenac‘i (2.16 and 2.65), 
Valarsapat previously was a town called Uiwii dwnyqtup 
(Vardgés’s Town). It had been built in the days of the first Eruand 
(i.e., in the sixth century BCE). Vałarš “surrounded it with walls,” 
and it was in Valarsapat that the “first colony of Jewish captives” 
was settled. As a result of this synoecism, “it became a commercial 
town” (2.65). In 163 cz, the Romans declared Valarsapat the capital 
of Armenia and renamed it Kaivi nóis (“New City,” Unp Punup 
in Armenian sources). Though Vatarsapat’s status of capital did 
not prove permanent, this city continued to exist. It survived the 
destruction by the Persians in the fourth century and was one of 
the most important Armenian cities until the Arab invasion in the 
mid-seventh century. In the fourth to fifth centuries cz, ValarSapat 
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was the religious and cultural center of the country. Agat‘angelos 
refers to it as “the residence of the Armenian kings” in the prov- 
ince of Ayrarat (9122). His remarks concern the time of Trdat III 
the Great (293-ca. 330), during whose reign, in the early fourth 
century, Christianity became the official state religion of Armenia. 
Valarsapat is also closely associated with another crucial event in 
the history of Armenia, the invention of the Armenian script in 
the early fifth century cz. During the Arab rule in the mid-sev- 
enth to ninth centuries, the city lost its significance, existing as an 
abandoned, partly ruined village, to be once again revived by the 
Bagratid kings in the ninth century. Other disastrous periods in 
the city’s life were the Seljuk (from the mid-eleventh century) and 
Mongol (from the first quarter of the thirteenth century) conquests. 
However, ValarSapat was restored to its former status of the re- 
ligious center of Armenia in 1441, when the Patriarchal See was 
transferred there from Sis in Cilicia. Since then, Valarsapat, more 
commonly called Ejmiacin (“The Only Begotten descended”),'** is 
the residence of the Catholicos of All Armenians and the center of 
the Armenian Apostolic Church. Situated about twenty kilometers 
west of Erevan, today it is a pleasant town with many sacred places 
and historical monuments. 

As is clear from the foregoing, for some of the cities in question, 
the Persian invasion of 368/9 was the end. Others (especially Van, 
ValarSapat, and Naxcawan) were rebuilt and rehabilitated, so that 
they figured as important urban centers in later times and indeed 
survive as towns to the present day. 


2.11 Herod the Great’s Descendants on 
the Throne of Armenia 


Following the death of Tigran IV, the last ArtaSesid king of 
Armenia, in his battle against “barbarians” in 1 cE and the abdi- 
cation of his sister and wife, Queen Erato,! Rome and Parthia 
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competed with one another for their protégés to govern the 
country. This situation lasted until the year 66, when Trdat 
I received the kingdom and the Parthian Arsacids were firmly 
established on the throne of Armenia. Before that, two kings of 
Herodian descent are reported to have ruled in Armenia Major for 
short periods of time, and a third king of Herodian lineage is re- 
ported to have been appointed king of Armenia Minor, where his 
reign was probably quite long. The two kings of Armenia Major 
bore the dynastic names Tigran V and Tigran VI, and the king of 
Armenia Minor was called Aristobulus. 

The main sources for Tigran V are the bilingual Latin-Greek 
Monumentum Ancyranum, also known as Res gestae divi Augusti 
(37),!48 Josephus Flavius (AJ 18.139; BJ 1.552, 2.222), and Cornelius 
Tacitus (Annales 6.40).*° In the Monumentum Ancyranum, 
Augustus Caesar (emperor from 31 BCE to 14 CE) mentions the 
installation of the Mede Ariobarzanes as king of Armenia among 
his noteworthy deeds. After Ariobarzanes’s death, Augustus gave 
the kingdom to Ariobarzanes’s son Artavazdes. When the latter 
was killed, he sent Tigranes, “who was descended from the royal 
family of the Armenians” (qui erat ex regio genere Armeniorum 
oriundus, Oc Hv èk yévovç Appeviov BaotAtkod) to that kingdom. 
Ariobarzanes was a member of the royal family of Atropatene. He 
reigned for about two years (2-4 cE) and, as Tacitus relates (Annales 
2.4), died accidentally. His son Artavazdes (known as Artawazd IV) 
was also king for about two years (4-6 cE). He was killed, probably 
by Armenians, and Tigran V became king (6 cg).!°° His rule was 
even shorter than his predecessors; less than one year;’*! and then 
he was dethroned. The reign of the two Medes and Tigran V was 
apparently not welcomed by the Armenian elite. Augustus Caesar 
notes that Tigran V was of the Armenian royal family, but from 
Josephus’s information it is clear that Tigran V could have been an 
ArtaSesid (Artaxiad) only on his mother’s side. “Alexander, King 
Herod’s son,’ Josephus writes in AJ 18.139-140, “who had been put 
to death by his father, had two sons, Alexander and Tigranes, by 
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the daughter of Archelaus,!** king of Cappadocia. Tigranes, who 
was king of Armenia, died childless after charges were brought 
against him at Rome? Thus, Josephus explicitly says that this 
Tigran (undoubtedly Tigran V) was Herod the Greats!” grandson 
and son of Alexander, whose wife was from the Cappadocian royal 
family (her name was Glaphyra).'°* Manandian hypothesizes that 
Glaphyra was the daughter of an Armenian Artagesid king.!°° 
This conjecture seems to be correct, or else Augustus Caesar's tes- 
timony that Tigran was ex regio genere Armeniorum, ÈK yévouG 
Appeviov Baotltkod would be baseless. However, Glaphyra herself 
boasted about her pedigree, claiming that “she was descended on 
her father’s side from Temenus, on her mother’s from Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes” (Josephus, BJ 1.476). Temenus was the mythical 
ancestor of the Macedonian kings (Herodotus 8.137-138). This 
means that Glaphyra, if her boast was justified, could have been 
an ArtaSesid, like her son Tigran V, only by her mother’s lineage, 
which she claimed went back to Darius I. 

Earlier I cited the evidence in Strabo that the last Eruand was 
a descendent of Hydarnes, one of the “seven Persians,” Darius 
Ps allies. In his Aramaic inscriptions, ArtaSes I calls himself 
“Eruandian’;!°° that is, he and his descendants traced their ge- 
nealogy to Achaemenian nobility. (Glaphyra preferred to vaunt 
Darius I himself as her ancestor!) As to the further fate of Tigran 
V, Josephus witnesses that he “died childless after charges were 
brought against him at Rome.” Furthermore, we know from Tacitus 
(Annales 6.40) that the accusation was fatal: “Even Tigranes, who 
had once ruled Armenia and was now impeached, did not escape 
the punishment ofan ordinary citizen!” on the strength of his royal 
title.” He was executed, Tacitus reports, in the consulate of Quintus 
Plautius and Sextus Papinius (36 cE); thus, Tigran V became one 
of Tiberius Caesar’s victims. A unique copper coin, attributed to 
him, is kept at the Bibliothèque nationale de France.'°* 

Alexander, Tigran V’s father and Herod the Great's son, had a 
brother named Aristobulus (their mother was Mariamne, Herod’s 
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second wife). Fearing a plot, Herod put Alexander and Aristobulus 
to death (Josephus, BJ 1.551). Aristobulus was married to Bernice, 
daughter of Herod the Great’s sister Salome, and they had three 
sons. One of them, named Herod, was king of the petty kingdom 
of Chalcis in Syria. Herod’s son bore his grandfather’s name, 
Aristobulus, and became king of Armenia Minor (Herod of 
Chalcis’s wife, Aristobulus’s mother, was also called Mariamne). 
Information about Aristobulus, King of Armenia Minor, is found 
in Josephus and Tacitus.!°? In BJ 2.221-222, Josephus speaks of his 
descent and family, and in AJ 20.158 and BJ 2.252, he testifies that 
Nero (emperor from 54 to 68 CE) gave the kingdom of Armenia 
Minor to Aristobulus. This is confirmed by Tacitus: “Lesser 
Armenia was entrusted to Aristobulus, Sophene to Sohaemus, 
each with the ensigns of royalty.” This happened in the first year of 
Nero's rule (Josephus, AJ 20.158: npwtw tis NEpwvoc apyijs čte), 
or more exactly, at the end of that year (Tacitus, Annales 13.6: fine 
anni). Tacitus mentions him again when narrating the events of 
60 cE (14.26). He was probably still the king of Armenia Minor. In 
addition, Nero gave him more parts (unspecified) of Armenia, just 
as he gave parts of it to other kings who were his supporters: those 
regions, “according to their respective proximities, were put 
under the subjection of Pharasmanes, Polemo, Aristobulus, and 
Antiochus.” Finally, Aristobulus figures once more as king of 
Chalcis and ally of Rome in Josephus’s narrative (BJ 7.226-227) of 
the Roman general Petus’s invasion of Commagene in the fourth 
year of Vespasian’s reign, that is, in 72 ce (Vespasian was emperor 
from 69 to 79). This may mean that Aristobulus was no longer king 
of Armenia Minor, which supposedly had become a Roman prov- 
ince earlier in the same year.’ In short, Aristobulus ascended the 
throne of Armenia Minor in 54 and presumably governed there 
until circa 72. 

Tigran VI, son of Tigran V’s brother Alexander, figures in the 
last stage (late 50s to mid-60s) of the conflict between Rome and 
Parthia in the first century cE for dominion over Armenia. It 
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ended in 66, when Trdat, brother of the Parthian king Vologeses 
I, was crowned in Rome and became the founder of the Arsakuni 
(Arsacid) dynasty of Armenia. Tigran VI was Nero’s protégé and 
was strongly opposed by many Armenians, who preferred Trdat, 
and particularly by the powerful Parthians. Therefore, his reign 
(60-61 ce), like that of Tigran V, was short. Especially irritating 
to the Armenian pro-Parthian party and the Parthians them- 
selves was his cruel and devastating attack in the spring of 61 on 
Adiabene, Armenias immediate neighbor and part of Vologeses I’s 
kingdom. Shortly after that, he had to flee from the Parthian army 
and defend himself behind the walls of Tigranakert. Although the 
troops besieging Tigranakert could not take it, on Vologeses’s de- 
mand Tigran VI was soon removed from the throne by the Romans. 

References to Tigran VI occur in Josephus (AJ 18.139) and 
Cassius Dio (62.20.2—4), and considerable information about him 
is provided by Tacitus in the Annales (14.26, 15.1-6, 17).!°! Tacitus 
describes Tigran’s character quite negatively. Josephus, too, does 
not sympathize with him for a clear reason: Tigran was not an ad- 
herent of Judaism. “Alexander had a son who had the same name as 
his brother Tigranes,” Josephus writes, “and who was sent forth by 
Nero to be king of Armenia.” He adds that this younger Alexander 
also had a son called Alexander, and that the descendants of the 
elder Alexander—Tigran V, his brother Alexander, and the latter’s 
son Alexander—were Hellenized Jews: they “abandoned from 
birth the observance of the ways of the Jewish land and ranged 
themselves with the Greek tradition.” Cassius Dio briefly relates 
the invasion of Adiabene by Tigran VI, the subsequent siege 
of Tigranakert by Vologeses’s generals, and, as a result of these 
events, the Parthian-Roman negotiations. Tacitus, narrating 
the same events in more detail, states that Armenia once again 
remained without a “master” (arbiter) because Tigran VI had to 
leave Armenia after his short and restless reign. 

Summing up, let us attempt to diagram the genealogy of the 
Herodian kings of the two Armenias (Table 2.3). 
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Table 2.3 The Genealogy of the Herodian Kings 


Herod the Great (37-4 BCE) and his second wife, Mariamne 


l l 
Alexander, married to Glaphyra Aristobulus, 
(presumably, Armenian on married to Bernice, 
her mother’s side), daughter of daughter of 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia Herod the Great’s 
(36 BCE-17 CE) sister Salome 
J l l 
Tigran V, king of Alexander Herod 
Armenia Majorin | I 
6 CE, executed in Tigran Aristobulus, king of Armenia Minor 
Rome in 36 VI, king of in 54-ca. 72 CE 
Armenia 
Major in 
60-61 CE 


2.12 Information on the Jewish Origin 
of Armenian Princely Families 
in Movsés Xorenac‘i 


There is intriguing information in the History of Armenia by 
Movsés Xorenac‘i about the Jewish origin of one of the leading 
princely families of Armenia, the Bagratids (Bagratunis). The 
story goes back to the distant past when King Nebuchadnezzar II 
(reigned ca. 605-ca. 561 BCE) took Jerusalem and deported Jews 
to Babylonia. In chapter 1.22, based, as Movsés says, on Mar Abas 
Catina,'® he tells the following events. King Hra¢‘eay of Armenia 
is permitted by Nebuchadnezzar to settle one of the captive Jewish 
leaders, called Sambat (= Hebrew Sabbat or Syrian “Sabba6a”), 
in Armenia. Hra¢‘eay greatly honors him, and from this Sambat, 
Movsés says, “the Bagratuni family descends, and that is certain.” 
Furthermore, Movsés refutes the Armenian origin (from Hayk, 
the mythical ancestor of the Armenians) of the Bagratids sup- 
posed by others, calling such assertions “foolish” (jpuuip puup). 
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Then, in various parts of his History, Movsés develops the 
story of the Bagratids being Jews, for which they were at times 
persecuted by Armenian kings. King “Valarsak” (presumably, a 
king of Armenia in the early Parthian period or else Trdat I), who 
had made the family of another Sambat Bagarat, a descendant of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s contemporary, the coronants of the Armenian 
Arsacids and given them the name Bagratuni (2.3), begs him “with 
forceful words” to deny Judaism and worship idols. However, when 
Sambat refuses, the king tolerates his adherence to the Jewish reli- 
gion (II.8). 

Vatarsak’s son and successor, Aršak, turns out to be more intol- 
erant and cruel (2.9). “He persecuted the sons of Bagarat,” Movsés 
writes, 


inan effort to make them worship idols. Two of them bravely died 
by the sword for their ancestral customs. I am not ashamed to 
call them followers of the companions of Anania and Eleazar.'© 
But the others accepted this much only: to ride out to hunt or to 
war on the Sabbath and to leave their children uncircumcised 
when they were born—for they were unmarried. And it was 
commanded by Aršak that they should not be given wives from 
any of the princely houses unless they made an oath to abandon 
circumcision. They accepted only these two conditions, but not 
the worship of idols. 


Then Movsés states that this was the last part of his book, which 
was based on Mar Abas Catina. 

Similar forceful actions against the Bagratids are taken by the 
“Middle Tigran” (presumably, Tigran II). When the Bagratids do 
not agree to offer sacrifices on the altars set up by Tigran in front 
of temples, he orders the tongue of one of them, named Asud, to 
be cut out. The other Bagratids agree to eat the meat from Tigran’s 
sacrifices, even pork, though they decline to sacrifice and worship 
themselves. Therefore, the king’s punishment is partial: they are 
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deprived of the command of the army but remain the coronants of 
the Arsacids (2.14). 

Further persecution of a Bagratid, this time by another 
Armenian king figuring in Movsés’s History, Aršam, is referred to 
in chapter 2.24. This Bagratid is named Enanos. Movsés narrates a 
story connected with the high priest Hyrcanus, brought captive to 
Armenia, as he says, by the Middle Tigran’s commander Barzap‘ran 
Rétuni (see pp. 33-35). Aršam is exasperated at the coronant 
Enanos, who has freed Hyrcanus from captivity. Enanos tries to 
calm the king’s anger, saying that Hyrcanus promised a ransom of 
one hundred talents for his freedom. Enanos’s brother, Senekia, is 
sent to Judea to bring the money, but Herod kills Hyrcanus, and 
when Aršam learns that no ransom will arrive, he deprives Enanos 
of the coronant’s rank and imprisons him. Then, executing one of 
Enanos’s relatives, Saria, before his eyes, the king threatens also 
to kill Enanos’s sons, Sap‘atia and Azaria, if he does not abandon 
Judaism and worship the sun and idols. The frightened Enanos 
and all his family agree, and he is restored to the coronant’s rank. 

In chapter 2.33 of Movsés’s History, Tobias (“Tubiay” in the 
Armenian original), “the Jewish prince, who, they say, was of the 
Bagratuni” family, is mentioned. He had escaped from Arsam’s 
persecution and had not denied the Jewish religion “until his 
conversion to Christ.” In Edessa, Movsés informs us, the Apostle 
Thaddeus entered his house. 

Finally, in chapter 2.63, telling a story about Trdat Bagratuni, 
“a spirited and powerful man, short in stature and ugly in ap- 
pearance,’ Movsés lists some “Jewish” names of the Bagratids, 
which, according to him, had become “barbaric” ([udwlwi) after 
they had renounced Judaism: Bagadia—Bagarat; Asud—ASot; 
Vazaria—Varaz; and Sambat—Smbat.!** 

How should this evidence on the Jewish origin of the Bagratids 
be evaluated? It can be neither fully refuted nor accepted uncriti- 
cally, because there are no reliable sources that corroborate or con- 
tradict what we are told by Movsés. The claim that the Bagratids 
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were Jews by origin was probably raised by the Bagratids them- 
selves and consequently reflected in the work of the historian of 
their family, Movsés Xorenac‘i. Scholars have tried to find logical 
explanations for the issue; the most interesting one was suggested 
by Nicholas Adontz!® (in 1908) on the basis of Joseph Markwart’s 
remarks.!® That explanation is derived from the testimony in 
Appian’s Syrian Wars (8.48-49) about Tigran II, that he “conquered 
all of the Syrian peoples this side of the Euphrates as far as Egypt. 
He took Cilicia at the same time (for this was also subject to the 
Seleucids) and put his general, Magadates, in command of all these 
conquests for fourteen years.” From the two variae lectiones in 
the manuscripts of Appian’s work, Mayaôóıtnç and Bayadatne, 
the latter, according to Markwart and Adontz, is the correct one. 
Bayadatng is the initial form of the Armenian name PFuqupwin 
(Bagarata from Bagaôata:!% “given by god; baga, and data = the 
Greek @eddot0c), before the interchange of the consonants ô > 
r. Tigran’s general of that name, Adontz believes, was undoubtedly 
the ancestor of the Bagratids. Furthermore, since he was appointed 
governor of Syria inhabited by Semites, this may explain the al- 
leged Jewish pedigree of the coronant family. As an additional 
argument for this supposition, Adontz refers to the anonymous 
writing attached to Sebéos’s History,!68 where the province Angel 
tun (Angelene), in the south of Armenia toward the Syrian border, 
is mentioned as the domain of the Bagratids. 

Cyril Toumanoff, in accordance with his negative attitude to- 
ward Movsés Xorenac‘i as a source, is mistrustful of the evidence 
in question. Again based on Markwart, he states that “Pseudo- 
Moses must have been struck by a series of near-homophones 
in Josephus,” namely, by the mention of Ananus, son of Bagadus 
in the BJ (5.531) and of Archelaus, son of Magadates, figuring 
together with him in another passage (BJ 6.229). They were 
contemporaries of Titus, as well as of Ananelus (Josephus, AJ 
15.22), upon whom Herod the Great bestowed the high priesthood 
after killing Hyrcanus. Correlating these names with the memories 
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of Bagadates, Viceroy of Syria, Movsés must have “evolved a com- 
posite and imaginary personage,’ Enanos the Bagratid. But this 
conjecture of Markwart, repeated by Toumanoff, is hardly con- 
vincing. Of Josephus’s works, Movsés knew only the War.!”° He 
was not familiar with the AJ and, consequently, he could not have 
known of Ananelus.'”' Besides, the story about Enanos has al- 
most no parallels with that narrated by Josephus about Ananelus. 
As to Ananus, according to Josephus’s characterization, “the most 
bloodthirsty of Simon's lieutenants” (tv Ziuwvoç SopyPdpwv ó 
otviKwtatoc), and Magadates, the father of Ananus’s companion 
Archelaus, contemporaries of Titus (emperor of Rome 79-81 cE), 
they have nothing to do with Enanos. He, as Movsés says, had freed 
from captivity the high priest Hyrcanus (put to death by Herod 
in 30 BCE) and was persecuted by Aršam. Further, Toumanoff 
refers to another remark of Markwart: the Bagratid praenomina 
that Movsés derives from “the Hebrew names Bagadia (Bagath), 
Shambat or Shambay, Asud, Azaria or Vazaria,’ are “typically 
Iranoid.” In his turn, Toumanoff adds that the Hebrew claim was 
later on adopted and, in a much-embellished form, developed by 
the Iberian cousins of the Armenian Bagratids. This observation 
of Toumanoft’s suggests that the theory was quite widespread and 
could hardly have been simply invented by Movsés.!7” 

Neusner!” tries to find a scintilla of truth in Movsés Xorenac‘i’s 
stories, though he states that “we have no basis whatever on which 
to evaluate their historical reliability? He associates the name 
Sambat, from which Movsés derives Smbat, the beloved name of 
the Bagratunis, with the Levite name Shabbethai (Nehemiah 8:7 
and 11:16) = the Greek Zaßßáðaı. Then Neusner explains the 
passage about Tigran II forcing the Bagratid prince to abandon 
Judaism by his need for the alliance of a powerful Jewish satrap 
when he was about to conquer Syria: nothing would secure the 
faithfulness of Tigran’s ally better than the satrap’s readiness to 
worship the local gods. It was important for the Armenians, who 
were new Christians, Neusner states, also to participate in Israelite 
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history “in the flesh, as they did after the spirit? This is why the 
Jewish claim of one of the leading princely families was willingly 
accepted and propagated. 

Robert Thomson! regards Movsés’s information as a complete 
fraud perpetrated for certain purposes. According to Thomson, he 
derived the name Bagarat itself “from the P‘ak‘arat of Nehemiah 
7:59, one of Nebuchadnezzar’s Jewish captives, “and the name 
Shambat he has invented to account for Smbat, a Bagratid per- 
sonal name common in his own day.’ Movsés’s purposes, Thomson 
says, were, first, to corroborate the Bagratid’s claim to ancient ped- 
igree and social prominence (Sambat, freed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
“enjoying an honorable position a thousand years before the time 
Moses claims to be writing”). Further, by the stories about the kings 
making vain efforts to force the Bagratids to worship idols, the re- 
ligious steadfastness of the Bagratids is established. Finally, by the 
mention of Tobias being converted to Christianity in Edessa by 
Thaddeus, Movsés emphasizes that his Bagratuni patrons have a 
more ancient claim to an association with the first apostles than the 
other leading princely family of Armenia, the Mamikonids, though 
the latter had married into the house of St. Gregory the Illuminator. 

From this brief summary of views expressed on the issue, the 
earlier statement becomes clearer: Movsés’s narrative about 
“Bagratids the Jews” can be treated only by mere reasoning, since 
there is no surviving evidence from other sources that could sup- 
port, confirm, or refute these data. Scholars have made specula- 
tive remarks congruent to their own purposes and their general 
attitude toward Movsés Xorenac‘i, the historian of the Bagratuni 
family. While Markwart and especially Adontz, in accordance 
with their moderate positions, have attempted to suggest possible 
explanations without any tendenz, Toumanoff and Thomson have 
assessed the relevant passages in the context of their overall criti- 
cism of Movsés’s work, and Neusner, since he wanted to prove that 
Jews were living in pagan Armenia, has in certain cases chosen 
to believe the stories. In the end, it is impossible to draw a final 
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conclusion, and no one can be sure of the Jewish or Armenian de- 
scent of the Bagratids. 

This is also true regarding Movsés’s testimony on another noble 
family of Armenia, the Amatunis,!” to whom he also ascribes 
Jewish origin (2.57): 


The family of the Amatunik’ came from the eastern regions of 
the land of the Aryans. But they are by origin Jewish, descended 
by a certain Manue,!”° whose son was . . . called Samson, as is 
the Jewish custom to call [children] after the names of their 
ancestors. ... They were taken there by Aršak, the first king of 
the Parthians, and in the regions of Hamadan in the land of 
the Aryans they were promoted to a position of honor. What 
the reasons for their coming here might be, I do not know... . 
And some Persians call them Manuean after the name of their 
ancestor. 17 


Hamadan (Ahmatan in Movsés Xorenac‘i) is Ecbatana, !”8 the cap- 
ital of Media, where, so Movsés believes, the Amatuni family had 
been settled in the early Parthian period. Later, when Trajan was 
emperor of Rome (cf. 2.55),!”? the Amatuni family had migrated 
to Armenia for an unspecified reason. Neusner!®° has attempted 
to identify the Amatunis with the royal family of Adiabene con- 
verted to Judaism (see earlier discussion). He is sure that Manue 
“obviously” is the Armenian form of Monobazes (more cor- 
rectly, Monobazus, Movofd(oc), “which exists also in Parthian; 
the Parthian form is M*N*W°Z? Consequently, Neusner asserts, 
Manue and Monobazes, the father of King Izates, or Izates’s 
brother, also called Monobazes, could have been the same person. 
After Trajans invasion, the descendants of Manue-Monobazes 
possibly had to flee to the east, to Ecbatana, the summer capital 
of the Parthians, and then to take refuge in Armenia. Neusner’s 
hypothesis is interesting but hardly persuasive.'*! He gives no ex- 
planation of how the biblical name Manue (Manoah, Mavwe), 
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the name of Samson’s father, as Movsés explicitly says, could be 
the Armenian form of Monobazes. Besides, he clearly notes that 
the Amatunis were settled “in the regions of Hamadan” by Aršak 
I (247-217 BCE), the founder of the Parthian kingdom, and not 
in the time of Trajan’s eastern campaign, when, after having lived 
in their former homeland for centuries, they came to Armenia. 
Thus, unfortunately, as in the case of the Bagratids, the question 
of whether or not the legend about the Jewish extraction of the 
Amatunis contains any historical truth remains open. 


2.13 Jews Converted to Christianity 
in Armenia 


We have already mentioned the Bagratid Tobias, who, according to 
Movsés Xorenac’i (2.33), had become Christian in the days of the 
Apostle Thaddeus. In addition to this converted Jew, Movsés refers 
to many other Jewish converts to Christianity in chapter 3.35.18? 
Witnessing to the invasion of the Persian troops into Armenia 
circa 368/9 cE and the destruction of three cities, he reports that 
they took captive the “Jews living by the same Jewish law in Van 
Tosp whom Barzap‘ran R&tuni had brought there in the days 
of Tigran,” as well as “the Jews in ArtaSat and Valarsapat whom 
the same king Tigran had brought there and who in the days of 
Saint Gregory and Trdat had believed in Christ? The Jews from 
Van, who had not abandoned their ancestral laws, were settled in 
Isfahan.'* As to the others who, as Movsés states, had embraced 
Christianity, he does not specify the place where they were taken 
by Shaptr’s army. Instead, he adds another piece of information, 
about a Jew converted to Christianity, Zuit‘ay, the elder (tpkg) of 
ArtaSat. He is slandered before Shāpūr that “he had come with the 
captives to urge them to adhere firmly to the Christian religion? 
Shapur orders Zuit‘ay to be tortured so that he will renounce his 
faith, but the elder refuses to do so and is martyred. 
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The same person, Zuit‘ by name, also figures in P‘awstos’s History 
(4.55-57), in connection with the same events, the conquest of the 
Armenian cities by the Persians during which both Armenians 
and Jews were taken captive. The Persians suggest Zuit’ going 
away, but the elder of ArtaSat answers that “it is not fitting that the 
shepherd abandon his flock” He is taken to Persia, and Shāpūr II 
orders him to accept the religion of the Magi. Zuit* prefers death 
and is beheaded. P‘awstos does not say that Zuit’ was a converted 
Jew and that in the days of Gregory the Illuminator and Trdat III, 
that is, as a result of the official Christianization of Armenia in the 
early fourth century, the Jews of ArtaSat and Valarsapat had come 
to believe in Christ. However, that is what Movsés Xorenac‘i’s ver- 
sion of the story implies. 

There is information in Agat‘angelos (§781) about the con- 
version of the pagan priests of the goddess Anahit’s temple in 
ArtaSat. That sanctuary was ruined, and “the (temple’s) pro- 
perty and servants with the pagan priests and their lands and 
territories” were “devoted to the church's service.” However, 
Agat‘angelos knows nothing about Jews in ArtaSat converted to 
Christianity. 

Thus, once again, we are dealing with evidence found only in 
Movsés Xorenac‘i, which can neither be confirmed nor refuted 
by other available sources. It cannot be excluded that there were 
Christianized Jews in Armenia, but, due to the lack of any firm 
corroborative material, one can only speculate on this matter. 


2.14 Linguistic Issues: Possible Hebrew Words 
in Armenian 


Another type of evidence for Jewish settlement in Armenia 
might be the existence of loanwords from Hebrew in Armenian. 
To find such words, we reviewed all the borrowings from North 
West Semitic languages presented by Hibschmann in the section 
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of his Altarmenische Grammatik dealing with loanwords from 
Syriac.!*4 The absence of such loanwords would prove nothing, 
but their presence could be probative.'® Syriac, an Aramaic di- 
alect, is linguistically rather close to Hebrew. For our inquiry, 
the existence in Armenian of word forms that are possible in 
both Syriac and Hebrew proves nothing of their specific origin. 
The most likely candidates for an unambiguous Hebrew origin 
are two words ending in -ut’. These two words, if understood 
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as Syriac, would have to be construct states 
root letter of which is -y. Yet the nouns borrowed from Syriac 
(Aramaic) are overwhelmingly in either the definite state, and so 
end in -a(y), such as kahana and suka, or in the absolute state, 
which has no distinctive ending. The ending -ut is found on only 
two words of those listed by Hübschmann, gatut‘ “exile, exiled 


fans 


community” and xanut‘ “shop.” Both these forms are normal in 
Hebrew, in which language they are not in the construct but are 
in the absolute state. However, they could equally be the con- 
struct form of roots ending in -y in Syriac.'8” Admittedly, the 
rarity of Armenian borrowings of words in the construct state 
might weigh in favor of Hebrew. These two instances would 
be the only cases of borrowing from Hebrew, while there is at 
least one further instance of the borrowing of a Syriac noun in 
the construct state even though the construct itself is rare in 
Syriac.'8* That noun, qquip gzat‘ “fleece, in the construct state 
(in -at) is not homographic with a Hebrew form.!®? Regardless, 
Hebrew played no clearly discernable role in the development of 
Armenian vocabulary.!*° 

Dan Shapira has used fairly complex criteria to attempt to isolate 
different layers of borrowing of Aramaic words into Armenian. !°! 
His conclusion is the same as that proposed here, that “there hardly 
was any direct linguistic impact of Jewish Semitic languages on 
Armenian,’ and he adds that some apparently Judaizing Aramaic 
elements were transmitted through Syriac influences at very early 
stages of Armenian Christianization. 1°? 
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2.15 The Word for “Jew” in Armenian 


The normal designation for “Jew” in Armenian is 4nt/Euy “hre/ 
éay.’ This word is to be found in fifth-century sources and from 
then on. Its etymology is not immediately clear. In NBHL, the 
standard lexicon of Ancient Armenian, the word is said to be de- 
rived from Hebrew 7117” yéhidi. The derivation of hre/éay from 
yěhůdí is not self-evident, nor does this great lexicon venture an 
explanation. 

Hiac‘ya Acatyan, in his fine Armenian etymological dictionary, 
suggests that 4ntwy derives from *4mptuy, presumably with the 
regular Armenian reduction of unstressed -u-, which he then 
compares, appropriately, with Georgian huria and similar forms in 
other Caucasian languages. That Caucasian form, in turn, Acatyan 
regards as deriving from yéhiidi, and so on, but he offers no expla- 
nation of how the form with the r instead of d arose.!?> Professor 
Shaul Shaked remarked to me some years ago that a shift from d > 
r took place in a number of Iranian dialects, as, more recently, Dan 
Shapira has also noted.!**4 

I wish to observe, however, the fact that this word form is shared 
by the oldest attested level of Armenian and Georgian (and other 
Caucasian languages), which indicates its antiquity. In all likeli- 
hood it can be related to an encounter with Jews in the Caucasian 
peninsula in the period before these languages were written. 
Therefore, the word form constitutes a mute witness to early 
Jewish settlement in the Caucasus, though Armenia proper cannot 
be specified. This bears out James Russell’s general remarks quoted 
in section 2.1 of the present work. 


2.16 Concluding Remarks 


Were there Jewish inhabitants in Armenia from the first century 
BCE to the fifth century cE? In all probability yes, because there is 
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no reason to doubt the gist of what is reported by P‘awstos Buzand 
and Movsés Xorenac‘i. We cannot form any idea about the approx- 
imate number of those Jews, but it seems to have been significant. 
Furthermore, we should accept that most of them were brought 
to Armenia by Tigran II. The mass deportations in his time of 
various peoples, very likely including Jews, are corroborated by 
Greco-Roman sources. Moreover, the anachronistic mention 
of the high priest Hyrcanus and other Jews coming with him to 
Armenia permits us to infer that in the days of Tigran’s successor, 
Artawazd II, as well, a certain number of Jews became residents 
of Armenian cities. Given the great numbers of the Jewish settlers 
indicated by P‘awstos, we conjecture that “Jews” (A4ntuyp) in 
Armenian tradition, as elsewhere, meant not only the ethnos 
but also “sympathizers of the Jewish religion,” “God-fearers,” and 
proselytes. 

We cannot be certain about the Jewish origin of the Bagratids or 
Amatunis, but when dealing with Movsés Xorenac‘i’s stories about 
them, we should note, as relevant to our immediate concern, the 
following aspect of the many references to 4ntuwyp “Jews” in his 
History of Armenia. Movsés appears to have specific knowledge in 
Jewish matters. He compares the death of Bagarat’s two sons with 
the martyrdom of Hannah and Eleazar; he knows that Jews do not 
eat the meat of pagan sacrifices or pork, that they avoid any activ- 
ities (in particular, they do not hunt or go to war) on the Sabbath, 
and that the custom of circumcision is strictly observed by them. 
He could have been familiar with all this from the Bible,'”° but the 
fact that he speaks so much about the Jews and their habits might 
suggest that in his time the “Jewish factor,’ that is, the presence of 
Jews and their influence in various spheres, was quite significant 
in Armenia. Hence we can conclude that even after the captivity of 
tens of thousands of Jews in 368/9 by the Persians, many Jews con- 
tinued living in Armenia at least until the end of the fifth century 
cE. Moreover, in later sources, both Armenian and foreign, there 
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is evidence about Jewish inhabitants in Armenia in the Middle 
Ages, the most striking corroboration of this being the recently 
discovered Jewish cemetery, mainly of the thirteenth century, 
in the village Elegis of the Vayoc’ Jor province of the Republic of 
Armenia.!*° 


